





VOLUME XXV. 


WHEN RITA PLAYS. 


When md fom her snow-white hands 
Command the board with graceful ease, 
And like two rival fairy bands 
Her fingers dance upon the keys, 
Or scamper sap a rhythmic maze, 
When Rita 
When Rita plays, the listless air 
Grows rife with tremblings of sweet sound, 
And sighs with Chopin’s deep despair, 
Or sobs Beethoven's grief profound, 
Or thrills with Mozart’ ’s happy days, 
When Rita plays. 
When Rita plays, my — heart 
Forgets its petty care and strife, 
And for a space | dwell apart, 
And live a more ennobled life, 
And into Heaven itself | gaze, 
When Rita plays. 


Extis Parker Butter 


AN OL D FIDDL ER. 


N?! long ago | was passing down street, in one of the 
pretty little Kansas towns, quite late in the evening, on 
my way to the hotel, says a writer in The Baton, when my 
ear caught the peculiarly penetrating tones of a ‘‘fiddle,” the 
bow in the hands, no doubt, of a genuine country fiddler— 
such as we seldom hear in the cities. 

Following the sound, | found it came from a store room, 
where one dim lamp shed a feeble light around the back 
part of the place. The shadows were all askew, and at first 
it was impossible to make out anything clearly, but soon | 
could distinguish not only the figure of the player, but also 
a motley group of objects. 

It was an old-fashioned drugstore, this; and around the 


walls and from the ceiling depended various stuffed relics of 


the fauna of Kansas, and in jars and big bottles were scores 
« specimens of insect life, large and small, and a few which 
ory a grewsomeness. 
ut to our fiddler. 

Oblivious, he sat gazing at the light, an old, old man, 
whose scant hair was white as milk, sawing away, ever and 
again pausing as though from fatigue; then, as some thought 
of merry heel-tapping in the lon ng ago reminded him of the 
tempo, he recovered and was off again, only to slow down 
to the low ebb again. 

A homely old tune, that probably had its origin in the early 
colonies, or that may be an adaptation of some Old World 
ditty or folksong, or that may have been improvised by some 
Carolinian or Virginian mountaineer fiddler—well, no matter 
what the origin, it is a very old tune. 

Faster goes the fiddle now. The old man’s eyes are a 
little brighter, and no doubt he is thinking of the bright days 
when he was a hard-working yours g chap, and for the pure 
love of melody that was within him, patiently, of nights, 
when the day’s work was done, and the long twilight hours 
were on, mastered the rudiments of the art of fiddling. 
Mayhap he had in his mind, as most boys have an ideal, a 
fiddler who, at every country dance for miles around, was 
the important, the most important factor. 

The tune is a little slower now.) 

oon the boy learns to play a tolerable second to the 
mighty fiddle-master of his section, and through long ap- 
prenticeship becomes a fiddler par excellence, barring, of 
course, the master. The tune comes to sudden stop now, 
and after a moment or two of careful tuning and a tighten- 
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ing of the bow, ‘‘Money Musk” 
gloom. 
* 


comes rattling out of the 


* * * * * * * * 


What visions the old man seems to see now—the old 
simple days before immense concert orchestras were heard 
in America, when simple country people had their only mu- 
sic in the ‘‘hymn-singing” or in just such dance music as 
we are hearing now. 

Pretty girls and stalwart youths, unctiously ‘ 
‘*salute your pardners,”’ ‘‘gran’ right and lef,’”’ 
grace that can be mustered. 

Such an extravagance of ceremony, and so much of dash 
on the girl’s part into the various figures. (The tune goes 
with a vim now.) 

And*then there is the ride home with your sweetheart, in 
the early hours of the morning —sweethearts who are grand- 
mas now. 

The tune stops. A little more ‘‘rawsum”’ and the old 
man tunes again, in a cogitative way, as if to call up some 
more of those sweet memories. A few preliminary starts 


balance all,”’ 
with all the 


and stops, and he begins—‘‘let’s see, what is it—‘ Sugar ina 
Gourd,’ that’s it.” 

Now he is thinking of his old-time sweetheart. 

How she did shine among them all! Who could compare 


with her for grace? With her brown hair and bright eyes, 
wasn't she a queen among them all? 

And didn’t it ‘‘do him proud”’ when he was honored by 
her in allowing him to be her escort home? 

Nellie (that was her name) was something of a singer, too, 
and though she had not the advantage of musical culture, she 
sang like the woodbird that she was, and to the old man 
that sits fiddling now, the memory of that voice is the 
sweetest sound he can ever hear on earth. 

(Some more tuning, and a little more scraping. ) 

And now it is ‘‘Green Grow the Rushes, O,” of 
tunes in the world. 

. That old Scotch dance! Some piper must have strayed 
into God's country and left the tune with fiddlers, for the 
zip and zest of it savors of *‘Scots wha hae.” 

Now the tune is changed again: ‘‘Annie Lyle.” That brings 
us down to the ‘60s. The sweetheart he left behind when 
he went into the army has grown into the sweet-faced matron. 

And when he packed his traps and left for the front, with 
a lot of other raw recruits, the fiddle had to have a place 
somewhere, even if he had to leave out the coffeepot. 

And many is the time in camp that the self-same old fiddle 
has entertained heartsick, homesick men; has raised their 
spirits once more, and made life seem worth the living, with 
the old tunes rolling thick, one upon the other. ‘‘ As we go 
marching through Georgia,” ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys are Marching,” and ‘‘ Faded Coat of Blue”’ follow each 
other fast now. 

All that long, black four years is rolled into these tunes, 
and then come the rest. ‘‘Ben Bolt” quavers a little weakly 
and uncertain, for there is no dance in that. 

Then, again, comes ‘‘Nellie Gray” and “Kittie Clyde,” 
and so down to ‘‘Beulah Land,”’ and snap goes a string. 

All the phantoms of the past are dispelled by that snap; 
all my speculative fancies are scattered, and the old man 
rises stiffly, tenderly looks the old fiddle over, and puts it in 
its case. 

Carefully he extinguishes the light, 
proaches the door. 

1 am_off. 


all old 


and then he ap- 
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HOW TO STUDY BACH. 


BY TH. F. BOHLMANN, 
(Continued. ) 


HE reasons for this imperfect success instudying Bach must 
be divided into two groups. In the first of these two 
groups we find general circumstances which are in the way 
when it comes to questions of an intellectual grasping of music 
in general, and especially of the art of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
The fact that such, in this sense, hindering circumstances are 
extant is not to be considered the fault of any individuals so 
much as the fault of the unrightful, systematic neglect of the 
musical art in all such institutions of learning that pretend to 
give their students a general and broad education. Who has 
not heard people, who otherwise may be preeminently tho- 
rough in matters of science, and even arts, with the exception 
of the musical art, complain that music is only enjoyable to 
the musically trained mind? And then, who has not known 
people to smile contemptuously when told of some one de- 
voting his entire life to such an ‘‘idle” thing as music? As 
long as such people are not treated with derision for their 
narrowmindedness, as one would treat those who lay claim 
to moving in a cultured society of any civilized Country 
without being able to read or write; as long, in other words, 
as music is not looked upon as being an obligatory part of 
general education; as long as such an illogical state of affairs 
is in prevailing existence, the music of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
more than any other composer’s, has no hope of being gen- 
erally understood, and, what is especially important for our 
present discussion, it will be successfully teachable only un- 
der the greatest difficulties. We music-teachers are daily 
confronted by this difficult task, and it is only in the case of 
decided talent on the part of the pupil that we are able to 
succeed at all. 

| have at present some fifty pupils, all of whom, with the 
exception of three, are grown persons. They are beginners 
in harmony, with the exception of one, who has started coun- 
terpoint. Not without some regret on my part have | given 
Bach to every one of them. When! saw and heard them 
give Bach’s music the first trial, and noticed the expression 
of their faces, so plainly indicating an utter lack of compre- 
hension of the work before them, the saying of Hamlet 
would often come to my mind: ‘‘What’s Hecuba to him and 
he to Hecuba!”” But what else is to be expected? At an 
average age of eighteen years a pupil comes to a teacher. 
The pupil has but shortly before decided to make music his 
profession without ever having given music a serious thought! 
He is entirely unaware of the fact that, if he really wanted to 
become a fine, or even only a mediocre, musician, he should 
have commenced music, practically and theoretically, when 
he began learning to read and to write. It was by the serious 
study of music from early childhood that the great Bach him- 
self, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Liszt became what they were, and that others with less gen- 
ius have become good musicians. 

There are some who have made up for lost time by fierce 
energy and the greatness of their genius, like Schumann, 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky; but the average grown pupil does 
not realize that a tremendous will-power and energy, and 
renouncing of all social pleasure, to say nothing of suffi- 
ciently great talent and general intelligence, are absolutely 
necessary if his late resolution to become something accept- 
able, either as a teacher, or a player, or a composer, is not 
to appear as something thoroughly hopeless and ridiculous. 
If the demand is to be maintained that even the layman 
should learn the theory of music, together with the alphabet, 
in school, in order to enable him to take part in the highest, 
loftiest enjoyments afforded mankind in art, and the com- 
bination of arts, especially in Wagner's ‘‘art form of the 
future,”’ is it not just and imperative that at least the profes- 
sional musician should have gone through such a course of 
education? The giant Bach, above all other composers, de- 


mands a thorough knowledge and theoretical understanding 
on the part of the student, and upon the teacher devolves 
the mission of assisting the pupil to reach this goal. 

| made the remark that | did not give Bach to my pupils 
without some regret: It is because | am fully conscious of 
placing before them a study for which, as a rule, they are 
not prepared, and which I| know they will not be able to 
master. If the circumstances under which the study of 
music usually is pursued were less abnormal ones | certainly 
would not give them a note of Bach to play until they had 
reached such a state of theoretical knowledge and practical 
experience that they themselves could write small poly- 
phonic movements on the order of the little preludes and 
fugues, or the inventions. When theory is taught properly, 
this can be learned mechanically by even the pupil without 
talent. But under existing circumstances a teacher has to 
confine himself to giving an analysis of the form to the 
pupil in as popular terms as possible instead of letting the 
pupil analyze the work himself. This is decidedly preferable 
to not giving them Bach at all. The pupil will at least begin 
to,recognize and be inspired by the immeasurable depths and 
science of musical art, and the teacher in this way will have 
done his share in what | might call ‘‘missionary work” in 
art. 

In realizing the undoubtedly great lack of success in 
studying Bach, we will now consider the second group of 
reasons for this lamentable fact. In order to become ac- 
quainted with these reasons let us answer the following 
question: Acknowledging the unfavorable circumstances 
based upon the neglect of music and general wrong ideas 
concerning its study on the part of the musical student, 
we ask, Has the instructor done everything that could have 
been done to make the study of Bach a successful one? 


(To be continued.) 


PRACTICAL HARMONY WITH PIANO PUPILS. 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


| HAVE lately had certain harmonic experiences with some- 
what advanced piano pupils which were so curious as to 
be worth noting. About three years ago a serious young 
girl came to me for lessons, having an excellent hand and al- 
ready having studied for some years. She could play pieces 
of the fifth grade, | should say, but her playing, as | remember 
it, was entirely without musical feeling or musical intelligence 
(by which | mean those unconscious perceptions of musical 
relations of chords, keys, etc.). | began, in my usual manner, 
with some of the Mason technics, intended to diversify her 
touch, and with expressive music calculated to bring out her 
ability to express something by means of her fingers. She 
memorized with great difficulty, and at first it seemed im- 
possible. | inquired as to her school standing, her general 
attainments, and found that she read quite well French and 
German, besides English, and was an uncommonly good 
scholar. It was therefore evident that the difficulty in mem- 
orizing did not depend upon undisciplined attention, but 
upon imperfect perception of the zdeas in the music. 
Accordingly | made other experiments, and found, to my 
very great surprise, that in spite of her long playing she was 
not conscious of chords—did not feel them under her fingers; 
could not place her hand for a chord except by reading the 
notes one by one; and, in short, knew nothing of harmony 
and melody. | went to work to teach her chords at first from 
a harmony book. In this we went on for some months, she 
going as far as modulation in Richter, or the equivalent in 
Emery’s book (I do not remember at this moment which we 
used), and then we took some months in counterpoint. Har- 
mony was trying to her, and counterpoint very blind, indeed, 
for a long time. But presently she caught the trick of it and 
seemed to write fairly good exercises. Nevertheless, her 
playing still failed to show the specific improvement I de- 





















sired, although, as a natural consequence of the more difficult 
pieces and studies, her hand steadily gained in facility, cer- 
tainty, and evenness. 

I then set about a course of transposition, giving her one 
of the Schubert waltzes to transpose into several keys. The 
first one took some time, but later ones were done more 
easily. This had a decided use to her, and | dropped the 
matter for a while, devoting my attention to other topics. 
Her memory improved, and in this ny oo I have had little to 
complain of, although I found that delicately made pieces, 
abounding in fine harmonic discriminations (particularly the 
Chopin studies and Bach) were learned with difficulty and 
remembered uncertainly. 

I then set about further instruction. Going back to the 
elementary harmony again, | set her to play all possible chords 
upon every tone, and then to play cadences in every key, 
major and minor. And, finally, by the aid of some instruction 
in musical form, 1 have had the satisfaction to see the case 
very much improved, and the girl bids fair to make one of 
the very best and most musical players | have ever had. 

Another pupil, less talented, but with a good ear, had 
studied harmony two terms at the musical college, and had 
gone to modulation in Richter’s book, passing creditably in 
her written work. She had the good sense to know that in 
reality she knew nothing at all about it, and | took her in har- 
mony also. | found | had to begin at the very foundation, 
and we first made triads on the keyboard upon every tone 
of the chromatic scale, as called for. When we had got the 
construction of triads fairly well in hand, | made her play 
each chord in different positions, and found that although 
she could play any triad after reflection in the position 1, 3, 5, 
she could not find the other positions without great delay. 
Then ensued a course of cadences in all keys, and each ca- 
dence in all possible positions. 

Then we took up modulation, always upon the keyboard 
‘—for the thing | was after was to get her harmony into the 
points of her fingers and into her head as harmony, and not as 
something to be written out as exercise. Having her first play 
a cadence in a certain key, | would designate a key into which 
to modulate, and the process was something like this: Mod- 
ulate to G. What chord must you introduce? (meaning the 
dominant of the new key, for | had previously explained and 
made her understand the significance of the dominant seventh 
in an peg > After some reflection, and thought enough 
to produce a first class textbook on Algebra, she generally 
hit the right answer, ‘‘D.”" So | made her proceed to the 
nearest position of this chord directly from the last tonic 
chord; then resolve it, which of course gave us our new 
key. 

We kept this thing up for some weeks, and | tried to have 
her exercise herself upon it at home. The result was encour- 
aging. But! still found that as soon as | asked her to play 
a chord in a different position she generally got lost. 

Here a talented and clever friend of mine came to my help. 
Having had occasion to teach one of her sisters, she had en- 
countered the same difficulty in harmonic perception. And 
after some exercise in chord-forming, she hit upon the novel 
scheme of having the sister hum some very familiar melody, 
‘‘Swanee River,”’ for instance, or ‘‘Annie Laurie,” and to 
find the chords with her fingers and accompany herself on 
the keyboard. She found presently that the harmonic feel- 
ing established itself, through the unconscious influence of a 
good musical ear, but when she asked her to play the chords 
in different positions, she got lost. By this | mean that sup- 
posing the first measure of ‘‘Swanee River” was in hand, 
the chord being D, the natural position would be that with 
F sharp uppermost. With this at the second count, she was 
asked to change to the position with A uppermost at the 
third count, and then return to the first position at the fourth 
count. This proved a great difficulty; and when it had been 
overcome, the direction to change again to a third position 
(D uppermost) at the fourth count proved insuperable at first. 


different pitches are produced. 
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Now, to a musician these processes seem too simple as not 
to be worth a thought. The concept ‘‘chord of D”’ carries 
with it in a musician’s mind all possible positions, doublings, 
and inversions, and he is not conscious of any separate think- 
ing to realize the particulars. But since these pupils, all of 
whom were rather smart, experienced a difficulty, it is evi- 
dent that a difficulty exists, and one, too, of no small gravity. 

In the ‘‘ Primer,” Dr. Mason and | tried to show a manner 
in which a child can easily be brought to these elementary 


_ perceptions of musicianship; and | believe that a child taught 


as there shown would never experience any part of the diffi- 
culties here related. 

| wish also to say that the ideas above given are not sup- 
posed to be anything remarkable or novel; on the contrary, 
their elementary character and the simplicity of the means 
recommended for rectifying the difficulty are what seemed 
to be valuable in the experience, since they are entirely with- 
in the resources of even the youngest teacher. 

| have not here alluded to another branch of musical con- 
sciousness, namely, the melodic, which involves perception 
of formal symmetries and thematic imitation. This is im- 
portant to be understood, but it requires a different treatment. 


SOUND. 
Ts impression made upon sense-perception by vibrations 
of the air, originating in the air itself or communicated 
to it by any sounding body. The pitch of the sound de- 
pends upon the frequency of the vibrations, which are inau- 
dible when they fall below the rate of from 8 to 32 per 
second, or when they rise above the rate of about 40,000 
per second. The intensity of the sound depends upon the 
amplitude of the vibration—the impression of intensity 
being perhaps referred back to a theory that greater force is 
behind the ample vibration. 

Sounds differ in respect to consistency within themselves. 
Some, as for instance, a blow upon a block of wood, are dull 
and confused ; so also a blow upon an iron kettle, or a 
wooden box. In these cases several rates of vibration are in 
operation at the same time. 

Again, when a stretched string vibrates and makes a tone, 
there are also several rates of vibration in operation at the 
same time, the string vibrating not only in its full length 
but also in various aliquot parts, whereby sounds of several 
In the case of the string all 
these rates are multiples of the rate of the full string, and the 
resulting partial tones mutually combine and coalesce, so that 
the individual elements composing them can not be made out 
by ordinary ears. Hence what is called a musical tone, the 
essential element of which is consistency within itself, so that 
the vibrations combine into a harmonious and complete 
whole. The opposite of tone is noise, which is simply a 
sound so inconsistent and contradictory in the. conflicting 
rates of vibration composing it that it affords the ear no re- 
pose whatever, and therefore it has no musical character. 
Noises are of limited application in music, the kettledrums, 
triangles, cymbals, and bass drum being practically less of- 
fensive noises. They are employed for the sake of rendering 
the ensemble more imposing, and their empty character, 
from a musical standpoint, is glossed over by an imposing 
amplitude of brilliant tone from the brass and other telling 
qualities. 

The timbre, or color, of tone depends upon the selection 
and relative importance of the partial tones present in the 
Klang, or tone. This subject is fully investigated in Helm- 
holtz’s great work on ‘‘Sensations of Tone” (‘‘ Tonempfin- 
dung”). The difference between the color of tones derived 
from the violin, flute, cornet, or other instruments, depends 
wholly upon the nature and relative importance of partial 
tones composing them. These again are influenced by the 
nature of the sounding material, brass lending itself to the 
production of high upper partials, in which the flute is com- 
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paratively poor. Of all forms of tone, that derived from 
strings, reinforced by wooden sounding-boards, is the most 
satisfactory, excepting the tones of the human voice, which 
admit of assuming almost any kind of timbre. 

All stringed instruments are susceptible to considerable 
tonal variety according to the skill with which the vibration 
is incited. In those of the violin family this is done by skill- 
fully handling the bow. The tone of the harp is very much 
modified by the manner in which the finger plucks the 


string ; and even in the pianoforte, where mechanism would . 


seem to have been most exact, the tone is largely influenced 


by the manner in which the keys are attacked. The use of 


the pedal also influences the quality of the piano tone, the 
finer shades being impossible without the help of the pedal. 
—Mathews and Liebling’s New Pronouncing and Defining 
Musical Dictionary. 


PIANO CONCERT MUSIC AS PLAYED BY THEODOR 
F. BOHLMANN. 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE LIST OF PIECES FOR TEACHERS 
AND PIANISTS. 

Ts following is the list of the piano solos, piano concer- 

tos, duets for two pianos, chamber music works, and 
melodramatic compositions for recitation and piano, which 
have been brought before the public by Mr. Theodor F. Bohl- 
mann, since his first arrival in Cincinnati, in 1890, up to date. 
Those marked * have been introduced by him for the first 
time into Cincinnati concert programs. If one realizes that 
all the piano solos, with a very few exceptions, and all piano 
concertos were played by him entirely from memory, one 
surely can not help admiring his eminent musicianship and 
his great versatility as a pianist. The duets for two pianos 
were played by him, together with other local pianists, as 
Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans, Mr. Kriiger, Dr. Elsenheimer, 
Signor Albino Gorno, while in the chamber music works, 
outside of some excellent local musicians, such celebrated 
artists as Max Bendix, concertmeister of the Thomas Orches- 
tra, and his quartette, Ludwig Bleuer, former concertmeister 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, have taken part. In 
the musical history of Cincinnati the work of Theodor Bohl- 
mann will always remain a most prominent feature. 


I. PIANO SOLOS. 


d’ Albert, E., . . . «Op. 5, Eight Piano Pieces.* 

Bach, Job. Seb., . . . Sarabande, D minor; Gavotte, G major 
Bach-Tausig, . . » Toccata and Fugue, D minor. 
Beethoven, .. . . . Thirty-two Variations, C minor 


Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, C-sharp minor. 

Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, E-flat major. 

Sonata, Op. 57, F minor. 

Bourrée from Op. 126.* 

Rondo a Capriccio, G major, Op. 120. 
Brahms, .. . » + « Ballade ‘‘ King Edward,” Op. 10, No. 1. 

Two Rhapsodies, Op. 79, B minor and G minor. 
Dr. Jobn ‘Bull (1563-1628), ‘‘ The King’s Hunting Jig.’” 
Biilow, ... .. . . ‘* Valse du Glorieux,” Op. 18, No. 3.* 
William Byrde (1546-1623), ‘‘ The Carman’s Whistle.”’* 

Pavana, ‘‘ The Earl of Salisbury.’’* 

Galiardo.* 

Galiardo 2do, ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Brownlo.””* 
Cie, . 3 iss Fantasie, Op. 49, F minor. 

Tarantelle, Op. 43, A-flat major. 

Two Valses, Op. 64, C-sharp minor and D-flat major. 

Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2, D-flat major. 

Berceuse, Op. 57, D-flat major. 

Impromptu, Op. 36, F-sharp major. 

Ballades. } OP- 38, F major. — 

’ | Op. 47, A-flat major. 
{ Op. 10, No. 12, C minor. 


Etudes } Op. 25, No. 1, A-flat major 
’ | Op, 25, No. 2, F minor. 
| Op. 25, No. 12, C minor. 


Barcarolle, Op. 60, F-sharp major. 
Scherzo, Op. 39, C-sharp minor. 
Polonaise, Op. 53, A-flat major. 
Clementi, . . . . . « Sonata, B-flat major, first movement 
Dussek, . . . . « « « “‘Elegie en forme d’une sonate,” first movement. 


Field, Jobn, . . . . - Rondo, E-flat major. 
Gibbons, Orlando (1583-1625), Preludio and Galiardo.* 
Godard, B., . . . + - Novelozza, A major. 
Grieg, .. . + - + « Ballade, Op. 24, G minor.* 
Haydn, . . .. . « « Capriccio, G major. 
Liszt, . . . .. . « «Sonata, B minor. 
‘‘Sonata quasi una fantasia” (d’aprés une lecture du 
Dante).* 
** Au lac de Wallenstadt.” 
** Lorage,”” t enh I by Cadenza 
‘* Les cloches de Genéve,” § by Th. F. Bohimann.* 
‘* Sonetto del Petrarca,”’ A-flat major. 
Tarantelle from ‘‘ Venezia e Napoli.” 
‘* Funeral marche en mémoire de Maximilian I., Em- 
pereur de Mexique.”* 
‘* Funérailles.”’* 
Second Ballade.* 
‘* Soirées de Vienne,” d’aprés Schubert, No. 6. 
4th } 
13th § 
Aiosgkowski, .. . . ‘ Etincelles,” from Op. 36.* 
Romanza, Op. 42.* 
Raff, ..... . . ~*' Annaeherung,” from Op. 55 (No. 5.) 
‘* Metamorphosen,’’ Op. 74, No. 3.* 
Rubinstein, . . . . « Melodie, B major.* 
4th) 
sth 
Galop from ‘‘ Le Bal.” 
Schubert, . .. . . .« ** Wandererfantasie,” Op. 15. 
E-flat. 
Impromptus, A-flat. 
B-flat, with variations. 
Schumann, ... . . ‘* Warum?” from Op, 12. 
** Arabeske,”” Op, 18. 
Tausig, . . . . . . Man lebt nur einmal,” } From ‘‘ Nouvelles Soirées 
** Nachtfalter,”’ j de Vienne.” 
‘* Zigeunerweisen.” 
Tschaikowski, . . . . ‘Chant d’automne,” - ‘ 
** Chant de l’alouette,”"* > from Op. 37 (Saisons). 
** Noel,”’* 
Waener-Klindworth, . Funeral march from ‘* Gotterdimmerung.” 


Hungarian Rhapsodies. 


Barcarolles (G major and A minor). 


* 


il. PIANO CONCERTOS. 


d’ Albert, . . . - . . Op. 2, B minor.* 
Beethoven, . . . . « » Op. 80, Choral Fantasie. 
i Pe eae es. Se 


No. 2, A major. 
Rubinstein, . . . . .D minor. 


lll. MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS. 
Arensky, .. . .« « « Suite for two pianos.* 
Seebeie.: “ns 6 o> . Variations, B-flat major, on a Haydn theme.* 
Las. 6.0 6s oe ee : 
‘* Mazeppa,” | Symphonic Poems. 
** Hungaria, ”’* 
“*Rakoczy March.” 
‘Faust Sinfonie,” in three movements; for two pi- 
anos and male chorus. 
Séeiing. «+ s+ . Variations, E-flat minor.* 
Wagner, .. .». « «Prelude and Love Duet from “ Tristan und Isolde,” 
arranged by Pringshein. 
Prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal,” arranged by Humperdinck. 
Prelude to ‘‘ Meistersinger,” arranged by E. Behm. 
Bacchanale from ‘‘ Tannhauser,” arranged by Gui- 
rant. 
IV. CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Becker, A., . . . - ~ Quartette, D minor, for piano and ——, 
Beethoven, . . . . . . Quartette, E-flat, Op. 16, for piano and strings. 
Brabms, .. . . . . Trio, Op. 8,B maior (first edition), for piano and 
strings.* ; ; 
Quartette, Op. 25, G minor, for piano and strings. 
Quartette, Op. 26, A major, for piano and strings. 
Trio, Op. 40, E-flat major, for piano, violin, and 
French horn.* 
Sonate for piano and violin, Op. 100, A major.* 
Sonate for piano and violin, Op. 108, D minor.* 
Godard, B., . . . « .« Trio, F major, for piano and strings.* 
Goldmark, .. . . . Quintette for piano and strings, Op. 30, B-flat 
major.* . 
Grieg, . . .. . . Sonate, for piano and violin, Op. 45, A minor (No. 3). 
Saint-Saens, .. . . Sonate for piano and ’cello, Op. 32, C minor.* 


Septette for piano, trumpet, and strings, Op. 65, E- 
flat major. Jaen 
Op. 13, Quartette for piano and strings, C minor,* 


Strauss, Rich., . ino a 
. Sextette for piano and wind instruments.* 


Thuille, Ludwig, . 
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V. RECITATION AND PIANO. 


- ‘‘ Helges Treu”’ (Strachendorff) 
.  Eichendorff’s Brautfahrt.” 
{ ‘* Fair Hedwig,”’ 
. Three Ballades, { ‘‘ The Heatherboy,” 
“* The Fugitives.” 


Draeseche-Lisgt, .« 
Kienzl, ‘ 


Schumann, 


Liszt, . . Biirger’s ‘‘ Leonore”’ (Scott’s English imitation 
adapted to Liszt’s music by Theodor Bohimann) 
Liszt, - Lenau’s ‘‘ Trauriger Moench.”’ 


HOW TO PRACTICE. 
LOUIS LOMBARD.* 


ONE of the most important duties is to train the mind and 
body to the habit of work. In time an acquired habit 
will become a new function of the brain, which will later 
manifest itself, even without volition. After exercising the 
brain or muscles in a new channel, we may not be able to 
perform that new act well at the hour of the next trial, but 
after a day or two, when we repeat the practice, we find 
ourselves able to do it with astonishing facility. In other 
words, we grow silently, unconsciously into the new psy- 
chological or physiological habit. The acts of irrational ani- 
mals are mostly automatic. It is the privilege of man to 
add through study and practice an almost endless number 
of complex habits; in fact, most of his performances are the 
result of training. This elevates him among animals. His 
aptitude to learn new and difficult movements proves his 
superiority over other creatures. There are many inborn 
tendencies to some actions in all animals, like the sudden 
closing of the eyelids to preserve the eye, but such uncon- 
scious, instinctive acts are very few compared to the many 
that are required by the civilized man in his daily pursuits, 
and by the highest exponent of a civilization—the great art- 
ist. 

Any act becomes easier by repetition. Were it not so, our 
existence would be wasted to acquire only a few simple 
things; and these would demand constant practice, that we 
might retain them. Think of the difficulties experienced 
by the child when first trying to stand on its feet! How 
hard it finds it to comb its hair! With a little practice, how- 
ever, these acts become automatic; that is, they are done 
without conscious effort, whether of the will or muscles. 
Were it not that with repetition a performance becomes eas- 
ier, the pianist would spend his whole life trying to play one 
scale. An important advantage gained by the reiteration of 
a correct habit is in the fact that the will is no longer re- 
quired ; and it is very important to economize that energy. 
Habit is indeed more than second nature; it simplifies our 
movements and diminishes fatigue. When first learning to 
play or sing we stumble at every step, and yet our whole 
attention may be concentrated upon the work in hand. Af- 
ter sufficient practice, we can not make mistakes if we 
would; then we may perform great difficulties with an in- 
significant expenditure of will-power and muscular energy. 
With careful rehearsing we produce remarkable results instan- 
taneously and simultaneously. Ata glance we read a forty- 
line score, and unravel its mechanical and psychical myste- 
ries with our ten fingers on the piano. We perform an as- 
tonishing series of marvelous acts as if we were only breath- 
ing. But it is just as easy to do the wrong thing as the 
right one—if bad habits have been acquired. A correct 
musical performance consists of many difficult movements 
performed simultaneously. This depends largely upon the 
mechanical, inattentive, and unconscious feeling which has 
been ingrained in the performer through his past intellectual 
efforts, made in the silent hours of the night, perhaps, when 
he suffered from a headache, or while his fingers ached 
and his throat burned. The acquirement of desirable and 
difficult automatic acts can only be in proportion to the 
amount of mental work done in the past. Gain the uncon- 
scious memory of a difficulty, and you will perform it with- 


* From an address to the students of Utica Conservatory of Music. 
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out the slightest effort. At this period of your life, good or 
bad habits are easily formed, and now, especially, should 
you aim to assimilate all that is good. One of the greatest 
desiderata is to love labor, not merely beast-of-burden work, 
but love of the effort which demands the concentration of 
all your faculties. It is not sufficient merely to play or sing 
a set number of hours a day; that would produce little result 
unless the practicing were correct. How much you practice 
is not that which counts; it is how you practice. Were 
you to study incorrectly until doomsday, what would the 
result ber 


MUSICAL TASTE IN ANIMALS. 


oo years ago my father lived in an old hall in the 
~ neighborhood of one of our large towns. The grounds 
were extensive. It was his delight to have a sort of model 
farm, which gave me many opportunities of studying the 
different characters of the various animals upon it. Then 
1 saw the influence of music upon many of them. There 
was a beautiful horse, the pride and delight of us all; but, 
like many others, he had an unconquerable dislike to be 
caught. My father had so trained him to obedience that he 
gave very little trouble; a whistle and a wave of the hand, 
and Robert would come to be saddled. But if left to our 
old gardener Willy he would lead him a chase, generally 
ending in defeat. One very hot summer day | was sitting 
at work in the garden when Willy appeared, streaming 
with perspiration. 

‘‘What is the matter, Will?” 

‘* Matter enough, miss. There's that Robert, the uncanny 
beast; he won't be caught, all | can do or say. I've given 
him corn and one of the best pears off the tree; but he’s too 
deep for me; he snatched the pear, kicked up his heels, and 
off he is, laughing at me at the very bottom of the meadow.” 

I was very sorry for the old man, but | did not clearly 
see how to catch the delinquent. | could well believe he 
was laughing at our old friend, for he was a curious animal. 

‘“Well, Willy, what will | do? He won't let me catch 
him, you know.” 

‘Ay, but, miss, if you will only just go in and begin a 
toon on the peanner, cook says he will come up to the 
fence and hearken to you, for he is always a-doing that; 
and maybe | can slip behind and cotch him.” 

| went in at once, not expecting my stratagem to suc- 
ceed. But in a few minutes the saucy creature was stand- 
ing quietly listening while | played ‘‘Scots wha hae wi 
Wallace bled."’ The halter was soon around his neck, and he 
went away to be harnessed, quite happy and contented. 

There was a great peculiarity about his taste for music. 
He never would stay to listen toa plaintive song. | soon ob- 
served this. If played ‘‘Scots wha ha’e”’ he would listen, 
well pleased. If | changed the measure and expression, 
playing the same air plaintively, as, for instance, in ‘‘ The 
Land o’' the Leal,” he would toss his head and walk away, as 
if to say, ‘‘ That is no sort of music.’’ Changing to some- 
thing martial, he would return and listen to me. 

In this respect he entirely differed from a beautiful cow 
we had. She had an awful temper. Old Willy used to 
say ‘‘She is the most contrariest beast under the sun.” If 
she were in one of her ill humors, it was with the greatest 
difficulty she could be milked. She never would go with 
the other cows at milking time. Nancy be milked with 
them !—that was a thing not to be thought of. She liked 
the cook; and when not too busy, cook would manage Miss 
Nancy. But if she were not very careful, up would go Miss 
Nancy’s foot, and over would go the milkpail and its prec- 
ious contents. When the cook milked her, it was always 
close to the fence, near the drawing-room. If 1 were play- 
ing she would stand perfectly still, yielding her milk without 
any trouble, and would remain until | ceased. As long as | 
played plaintive music—‘‘The Land o’ the Leal,” ‘‘Home 
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Sweet Home,” ‘‘ Robin Adair”—any sweet, tender air, she 
seemed entranced. | have tried her, and changed to martial 
music, whereupon she invariably walked away. 

| could give many instances of a love for music in animals. 
| will give another. I was sitting in the drawing-room one 
evening singing tomamma. It was a double room, with fold- 
ing doors. She was in one where there was a lamp. In 
my room, which was unlighted, the window was open, and 
close to the window was a stand for music. When I| ceased 
playing | heard a peculiar sound, and was conscious there 
was something in the room. | called for a light. There, sit- 
ting on a stand, was a large white owl. He looked far less 
surprised than we did. In a minute or two he stepped 
quietly out of the window and flew away. After this we 
did not leave the lower sash of the window open; but the 
owl still came and sat upon the stone outside, listening. 
Chambers's Journal. 

- THE METRONOME—ITS USE. 

1)° many teachers realize, | wonder, what an effective 

ally they have in the metronome? There is a new 
school of teaching most successfully in operation and grow- 
ing in popularity, one of whose distinctive features is the use 
of this little instrument. If the backward spring of the 
finger is properly taught, and accurate attention to rests in- 
sisted on, the metronome’s aid in practicing pieces and ex- 
ercises is invaluable. It encourages precision, promptness, 
and accuracy—nay, insists, with its strenuous monotony, on 
all these. 

It is the foe and vanquisher of nervousness and inability 
to play in public. If a pupil has conquered himself, his 
hands, and his feelings sufficiently to play a composition up 
to time, by the metronome, with freedom, abandon, and 
ease, indicating the ad mg cael yum without losing the 
beat—a thing | have often heard done by small children—he 
can play that piece before any number of people with assur- 
ance and modesty—a happy combination for an artist of 
whatever age. It is self that must be conquered, spasmodic, 
nervous, untutored self, before anything can be done in pub- 
lic; and this calm, unemotional, logical little ticker is a sup- 
port beyond words in the battle. 

It is most helpful, too, in the assigning of technical work. 
A teacher can judge for himself with what rapidity fingers 
can practice scales and trills, and can tell the pupil exactly 
what is to be done—which is generally all that is needed, 
most pupils being willing to work when they know exactly 
what is expected of them. Even the driest detail work will 
be done by a child if he knows you expect it, and if he 
knows just how to do it. Then, too, early practice with 
the metronome gives fidelity to the whole time sense and a 
healthy basis for ad libitum playing later on—a true ad libi- 
tum and not a helpless following of the feebleness of one’s 
fingers or one’s thoughts. The playing of all the scales, for 
instance, first in quarter notes, then sixteenths, then thirty- 
seconds, to the metronome, at from sixty to two hundred 
beats in the minute, can not fail to give accuracy to the time- 
thought as well as facility to the fingers. 

There are some, of course, who will say that such training 
makes mechanical players. I can not agree with them, and 
Ispeak from personal experience and observation. It no 
more makes the playing mechanical than following the con- 
ductor’s wand makes the orchestra mechanical. To be an 
artist one must be able to play in perfect time—slow, fast, 
or anywhere between; then one must be able to leave the 
time at will. This is not the same as having the time leave 


the player, and that is the effect if one is not able to play 
by Maelzel’s wonderful invention. 

In short, it seems to me that the teacher who refuses to 
use the metronome refuses a most faithful and reliable ally, 
and the teacher who does not know its possibilities, or who 
has never thought of applying them to teaching, would do 


well to begin at once to cultivate them as widely as possible. 
—M. L. Karr, in Violin World. 


THE AMERICAN COMPOSER OF THE FUTURE. 
BY H. E. KREHBIEL. 


~O far as the future is concerned, the American composer 
who is following the example of his brethren of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Russia, in studying German ideals, 
will stand an equal chance with them in the struggle for 
recognition. As soon as he is put upon their level in respect 
of encouragement at home and abroad, these things are neces- 
sary for the development of that ‘‘ vigorous forward man,” 
who, as Bagehot, has contended, in his discussion of the 
origin of literary schools, will strike out the rough notion of 
the style which the people will find congenial, and which, 
for that reason, will find imitation. The characteristic mode 
of expression which will be stamped upon the music of the 
future American composer will be the joint creation of the 
American's freedom from conventional methods and his in- 
herited predilections and capacities. The reflective German, 
the mercurial Frenchman, the stolid Englishman, the warm- 
hearted Irishman, the impulsive Italian, the daring Russian, 
will each contribute his factor to the sum of national taste. 
The folk melodies of all nations will yield up their individual 
charms, and disclose to the composer a hundred avenues of 
emotional expression which have not yet been explored. 
The American composer will be the truest representative of 
a universal art, because he will be the truest type of a citizen 
of the world. 


CONTESTING HARMONY. 


N the occasion of the second marriage of Madame Mali- 

bran, the world-famous singer, says Monsieur Legouvé, 

in his ‘‘ Recollections,’ she asked Thalberg, who was one of 
the guests, to play. 

‘*Play before you, madame!” exclaimed he, ‘‘I could not 
think of it. Besides, | am too anxious to hear you.” 

‘*But you'll not hear me, Monsieur Thalberg. I am not 
supposed to be here at all; it is merely a woman dead tired 
with the fatigues of the day. 1| haven't a note left; | should 
be simply execrable.”’ 

‘*So much the better; it will give me courage.” 

‘*You insist upon it? Very well; you shall have your 
wish.” 

She was as good, or as bad, as her word. Her voice 
sounded harsh; there was not a spark of genius in it. Even 
her mother remarked upon it, and chided her for it. 

‘*Now,” said she, ‘‘it is your turn, Monsieur Thalberg.” 
The presence of such a listener put him on his mettle, and 
he drew from his instrument all the wealth of tone it could 
afford. As he went on, Malibran’s face gradually changed ; 
her tired eyes grew bright, her nostrils began to quiver. 

‘‘Admirable!"’ cried she, when the last note had died 
away. ‘‘Now it is my turn.” She sang again, and this 
time with no sign of fatigue or listlessness. It was no longer 
the same woman, it was no longer the same voice, and 
Thalberg could only murmur, ‘‘O madame, madame!” 

She had barely finished, when he said with animation, 
‘*Now it is my turn!”” Malibran’s genius had inspired his 
masterly but severe style. Currents of electric fluid seemed 
to run from his fingers over the keyboard. 

At the last bar Malibran burst into violent sobs. She shiv- 
ered from head to foot, and had to be supported from the 
room. In afew moments she reappeared, and with uplifted 
head and flashing eyes, hurried to the piano. 

‘*Now it is my turn!” she exclaimed. 

She resumed that strange duel and sang four pieces, in- 
creasing in grandeur as she went on, unconscious of every- 
thing, in her growing excitement, until she noticed Thal- 
berg’s face bathed in tears as her own had been, 








BRIGHT BUTTERFLIES. 


BUNTE SCHMETTERLINGE. 


JOYOUS YOUTH. 
NO1, 


WILHELM FINK, Op.179. N91. 


Allegretto, 
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In Springtime. 
AU PRINTEMPS. 


Edited, revised and fingured by Scherzo-Andalou. 
G. KRUGER. OSCAR DE LA CINNA. 


Allegro molto vivace. (4-80) 
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REVERIE. 





B.C. FALCONIER. 
Arr. by WESSENBERG. 
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Faith in Spring. 


Friihlingsglaube. 
(UHLAND.) 


Soprano and Messo Sop. 


English version by’ WINTHROP,’ 
Allegro non troppo. 


S. JADASSOHN. 
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Our publishers have just issued an elegant little catalogue 
of books written by Dr. Geo. F. Root. The list is preceded 
by a brief sketch of his life. 


Much ridicule has been cast upon Chinese music, but now 
that Paderewski has declared in favor of it, we suppose it 
will at once be raised to the dignity of a fad. 


_ a 


Ir is said that an expedition sent out from St. Petersburg 
four months ago to collect Russian popular songs in the 
provinces has already secured over a hundred songs, many 
of them of great antiquity. 


‘* Tue house that Jack built” is supposed to be an original 
conception of ‘‘Old Mother Goose,” and, consequently, of 
not very ancient origin. But we have evidence before us, 
which we may give to our readers sometime, that this jing- 
ling nonsense rhyme is but a perversion and altered trans- 
lation of an ancient parabolical hymn, sung by the Jews at 
the feast of the Passover, and commemorative of the prin- 
cipal events in the history of that people! 


Ong of the New York trade papers published recently a 
lengthy letter from its Paris correspondent, headed with the 
following text: 

** He also serves who only stands and waits.” 
—The Bible. 
The slip is perhaps pardonable in a New York paper, and 
especially in a Paris correspondent, but we may be permitted 
to say that the quotation should not be credited to the Bible, 
though it is worthy of it, but to the poet Milton. It is from 
‘* Paradise Lost.” 
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Cuicaco has, unwisely, we think, decided to reduce the 
staff of music-teachers in the public schools, and to give up 
some other studies which, with music, are classed among 
the fads by the Board of Education of that so-called pro- 
gressive city. Music is not to be given up entirely, but its 
teaching is to devolve upon the principals and other teachers, 
under the supervision of Prof. Blackman, and one or two 
assistants. We have been told that politics, rather than 
necessity, has occasioned this ‘‘ reform.”’ 


IN answer to the question, ‘‘What is a key, and why are 
there so many keys?” we reply: A key is a group, or family, 
of tones closely related to each other, as 1 to 2, 2 to 3, or 
father, mother, son, daughter, brother, sister. Any one of 
these tones may be made 1 of a key, the others arranging 
themselves into an agreed relation to it. This gives variety, 
and accommodates the voice, but to the mind there is but one 
key, or scale relationship, the difference in pitch in the start- 
ing point, or 1, cutting no figure whatever. One pattern 
applies to all, and it is just as easy to sing in one key as an- 
other, when the relationship of tones is well understood. 


It has often been noticed that when occasion called for 
the singing of our national songs by a gathering of Ameri- 
cans that but few could get beyond the first verse of any 
of them. The way to remedy this is to have the children 
in our public schools memorize all the verses of our princi- 
ple national songs, as a part of their routine of school work, 
and these songs should be frequently sung. As one teacher 
suggests, each singing-lesson should close with one of these 
songs. We will add that it would be of great value, both 
as an aid to memory and an inculcator of patriotism, if each 
school-day began and closed with the singing of one of our 
patriotic hymns. 


WE had supposed it to be generally known that ‘‘galley 
proofs’’ were long strips of paper containing the first im- 
pressions or proofs of newly set matter before it is made up 
into pages. In the Publishers’ Weekly is told a story of a 
lady author who, in returning galley proofs of her book, 
remarked to the publisher that it was all right, but she didn't 
like the ‘‘ pages quite so long,” nor did she want ‘‘ the book 
printed on one side of the page only.”” Even booksellers 
are not always up to date as to style and custom in book- 
making. A dealer, upon receipt of an uncut book, wrote 
to the publisher: ‘‘] have received the books you sent. 
One of them is not bound properly. Two of the edges 
(side and bottom) are left rough and uncut, while the other 
edge of the leaves is cut and gilded. Shall | take it at hal 
price, or return it?” 

First impressions are important, whether in music or other 
teaching. Children’s answers always show the kind of 
teaching they have been subjected to. Here are a few re- 
plies given by children in test examinations: 

‘*A circle is a round, straight line, with a hole in the 
middle.” 

‘‘The two most famous volcanoes in Europe are Sodom 
and Gomorrah.” 

‘* Climate lasts all the time, and weather only a few days.” 
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‘*Prose tells things that are true right along just as they 
are, and poetry makes it up as you go along.” 

‘* By the Salic laws no woman, or descendant of woman, 
could occupy the throne.” 

‘‘Columbus knew the earth was round, because he bal- 
anced an egg on a table.” 

‘‘Julia Caesar was quite a military man on the whole.” 

‘* Alfred the Great reigned 872 years. He was distin- 
guished for letting some buckwheat cakes burn, and the lady 
scolded him.” 

‘The rapids of the St. Lawrence are caused by the canoes 
of the Indians.” 


WHAT MATTER? 


An up-to-date dictionary is much needed. 

Carelessness in the use of musical terms does not seem to 
abate. Is it not strange that men who would resent with 
indignation a misuse of words in other matters, are entirely 
indifferent to a correct use of them in relation to music ? 

Bad grammar in music is no worse than bad grammar in 
anything else, but it is just as bad, and just as reprehensible; 
and yet a musician (we were about to say a distinguished 
musician) said to us but recently, ‘‘ What matter whether 
you say G-flat or F-sharp, so the pitch between F and G is 
obtained ?” 

What difference does it make whether one calls a man 
Mr. Brown or Mr. Smith, even though his real name be 
Jones, so that it is understood who is meant ? 

If one uses the following expressions: ‘‘Them form”; 
‘those nose”’; ‘‘it can not was’’; ‘‘he are came,” etc., etc., 
he will doubtless be understood, but it can hardly be claimed 
for these phrases that they are elegant or correct. 

Just about the same degree of intelligence is displayed by 
musicians who speak of ‘‘bars”’ as ‘‘ measures,” or of sharps 
and flats as ‘‘raising or lowering notes,” confounding E- 
sharp with F, ‘‘note” for ‘‘tone,” ‘‘ time” for ‘‘measure,”’ 
‘‘tone”’ and ‘‘semitone”’ as names of intervals, etc. Most 
of the dictionaries are equally at fault in this. It will require 
a much more powerful light than Prof. Roentgen’s X rays 
to get at the true inwardness and intent of some of our mu- 
sical definitions. 

Until musicians care to be correct in the use of the lan- 
guage of their profession, and thus endeavor by correct use 
to put music terminology on a scientific basis, they can not 
blame intelligent people from withholding from the profes- 
sion the acknowledgment of the advance in general culture 
over that of past generations which has been claimed for it. 


A VISIT TO ‘“*CHURCH’S.” 


A bevy of young ladies from Hughes’ High School, chap- 
eroned by their teacher, Miss Doerner, recently made a tour 
of the establishment of our publishers. Each one was after- 
wards required to write an account of the trip, as a part of 
their school work. 

The papers were remarkably clever, and, had we space, 
we would print them all. We give one herewith, without 
invidious selection, as a fair specimen of the whole. The 


paper is of interest, as indicating a very valuable process of 
education, that of observation and subsequent record. 


A VISIT TO ‘‘ CHURCH'S.” 


One pleasant afternoon four young investigators left the 
shade of ‘‘Old Hughes” and wended their way down 
Fourth Street, accompanied by their kind teacher, who was 
to act the part of chaperon. When we reached the well- 
known building on the corner of Fourth and Elm, we en- 
tered, feeling certain that we would spend an afternoon 
never to be forgotten, nor were we in the least disappointed, 
for, instead of simply looking at some beautiful musical in- 
struments, as | expected, we were taken through every floor 
of the spacious building, and each one held something more 
interesting than the one lower. Our wise chaperon did 
rot intend to remain with us, but to leave us with a friend, 
who was to accompany us through the ‘‘ museum” (for such 
it was to us), but, having been coaxed up to see something 
which was not there when she led a band of investigators 
before, we were all delighted to find her on the third floor, 
for we were sure she could not then escape. 

Walking down a long corridor, we came to a sign that 
would have made us all turn back, had it not been for the 
kind gentleman, who simply opened the door on which it 
hung, and we had nothing to do but walk in, which we did 
without wasting any time. Here aluminum violins were 
made. The violin had always appeared to me such a simply 
constructed instrument, but turned out to be a most com- 
plicated affair. This room reminded me of the tower of 
Babel, there was so much noise, and the whir of the many 
machines in making the violins was quite a contrast to the 
beautiful melodious strains which masters of the instrument 
can bring forth. 

On the second floor, mandolins, guitars, and other pop- 
ular instruments were made. The mandolin! That those 
beautiful instruments were wrought of ordinary wood is 
a fact hard, indeed, to believe. Yet by cutting, smooth- 
ing, carving, varnishing, and polishing, a labor which re- 
quires many and strong hands, we have our delicate, beau- 
tiful mandolins. Thus the almost impossible is accomplished. 
The first thing is the cutting of each part of the mando- 
lins, then each piece has to be smoothed by a machine whose 
sharp knives make one shudder and keep at a respectful dis- 
tance. Each mandolin has in its structure three or four kinds 
of wood, which serve for ornamental purposes only. The back 
of each mandolin is made of at least eight strips, the most 
expensive having thirty-two. One strip is made of rose- 
wood, the other of ebony. They are glued together, the 
width of the strip depending on the number to be used. 
When these are thoroughly dried, the joint is sawed to 
one half of its depth, and in this is laid a strip of celluloid, 
which gives it a very beautiful appearance. When this is 
finished, it is varnished and polished, and polished and var- 
nished until it would answer the purpose of a mirror; then 
each strip is carved, and the final polish is given. The top 
is of a light wood, and one we saw had a Grecian border 
of pearl around it. This, too, receives a great deal of pol- 
ishing, although not quite as much as the back. Then the 
strings are attached, and, behold! a perfectly beautiful instru- 
ment presents itself, valued, we were told, at forty dol- 
lars. It is all so easy to tell, and so very much easier to 
look at; but if you try it yourself, it will be very different. 

That memorable afternoon we also saw music printed in 
several ways, and also visited the engraving-room, where 
were many bright, young ladies busily engaged in putting 
the music on metal plates; there were also several men en- 
— all under the direction of an accomplished artisan 

rom Leipzig, Germany. 

In one little room we met a very charming gentleman, 
who, we were told, edited the famous magazine of Church's, 
THe Musica Visiror, a copy of which we were each pre- 
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sented with before our departure. It is a very interesting 
magazine, containing sage advice to musicians, as well as 
many beautiful instrumental and vocal pieces. 

But as we had been enjoying ourselves in this beautiful 
building, the sun, with his ever watchful eye, had been 
slowly reclining, and we all turned our faces homeward, full 
of pleasant remembrances. May Hopan. 


CITY NOTES. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, who has been engaged for 
the May Festival, gave a song recital in New York on the 
17th. 

Mr. A. Howard Hinkle has completed plans for an opera 
festival next year, probably in connection with Col. Maple- 
son, of London. 


Signor Leandro Campanari, though he will leave the Col- 
lege of Music, will remain in the city, and is planning to 
open a private school for instruction on the violin. 


Mr. David Davis acted as adjudicator at the Eisteddfod, 
held at Scranton, Pa., March 17, and also sang a new song, 
‘“*Out of the Deep,”’ which the author has dedicated to him. 


We understand that the Bellstedt-Ballenberg Band has 
had an offer of a ten-weeks’ engagement in New York next 
summer, beginning June 15. The offer has not yet been 
accepted. 

David Davis, choirmaster of St. Paul's Church, has ar- 
ranged a very elaborate program for Easter and the follow- 
ing Sundays in April. He has a fine vested choir of mixed 
voices, which is made an important feature of the services. 

We have at hand the Birmingham News of late date, in 
which is a lengthy and enthusiastic sketch of the Gucken- 
berger Conservatory of Music, with portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Guckenberger and Emil Wiegand. The Conservatory is 
flourishing, and the Cincinnatians just mentioned seem to 
have also gained by transplanting. 


At the Symphony Concerts of the past month the attend- 
ance has remained about the same, with an improvement in 
the playing. The programs were excellent. If Music Hall 
can be secured next season, and the price of tickets reduced, 
we believe it will be to the advantage of all concerned. Mr. 
Sauret, the French violinist, appeared at the first concerts of 
the month, and Miss Minna Wetzler at the concerts of March 
20 and 21. 


Sousa and his band gave two concerts March 16, both 
afternoon and evening performances drawing audiences that 
acked the ‘‘ Pike.”” He had the assistance of Miss Currie 
Juke, violinist; Miss Myrta French, soprano. Whether 
Sousa plays classic music (as he does more or less at all his 
concerts) or his own popular marches, he produces effects 
which electrify his audiences, and sends them away com- 
pletely satisfied. 


Miss Laura Danziger made her first appearance in concert, 
since she returned from study abroad, at the Odeon, Thurs- 
day evening, March 12. A large audience greeted her. She 
has gained in strength and depth of thought. Her tech- 
nique was remarkable before she left Cincinnati. She was 
assisted by José Marien, who was not at his best this even- 
ing. He does not like to play chamber music in a large hall, 
and this troubled him. 


Mr. Van der Stucken is planning a Peoples’ Class, some- 
what on the order of the Damrosch classes, which have be- 
come so popular and useful in New York. There will be 
a nominal charge of ten cents admission, for which small 
sum the pupils will be instructed in sight-reading and sing- 
ing. Mr. A. J. Gantvoort has been selected as instructor. 
A better selection could not have been made. Of course 
the classes will be held evenings. 


The third of the series of chamber concerts given by the 
Conservatory of Music takes place March 26, after the Vis- 
ITOR goes to press. Mr. Theodor Bohlmann is pianist. The 
Marien String Quartet will have the assistance of other art- 
ists and instruments for this occasion. Brahms’ Trio in 
E-flat, Op. 40, for piano, violin, and horn, Grieg’s Sonata 
No. 3, C minor, op. 45, piano and violin, Mozart's aria ‘*‘Il 
Re Pastore” (violin obligato), and Beethoven's Septet, Op. 
20, constitute the program. 


A class of young ladies from one of our public schools 
recently visited the establishment of The John Church Co. 
for the purpose of observing the various processes of manu- 
facture, etc., with the intent to subsequently make their ob 
servations the basis of compositions. The idea is a most 
excellent one. Trained observation, and the ability to record, 
clearly, what is observed, are educators of the greatest value. 
The visiting class consisted of the Misses Florence Shearer, 
Julia Hoffmann, May Hoban and Flora Foster, who were ac- 
companied by Miss Doerner, their instructor. One of the 
‘*records”’ we print in this Vistror. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


A granddaughter of Sir Henry Bishop, composer of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” is living in San Francisco. Her daughter has 
unusual musical ability, but the family are very poor. 


The craze for Hungarian bands has led English orchestra 
players to get themselves up in garish uniforms, join these 
bands, and avoid speaking their native tongue in the hearing 
of guests. 


The friends of Theodore Thomas in New York planned 
to give him a rousing reception upon his visit to the East 
with his Chicago Orchestra. It is supposed that they have 
some hope of inducing him to forsake Chicago and return 
to his first love. 

Mr. Fountain Meen, a well-known English organist and 
composer, does not believe in the initial note in starting a 
tune on the organ. He goes ‘‘splash onto the first chord,” 
and has done so for twenty-five years, with no trouble in 
getting the people to go with him. 


Mr. Milton Wellings has been adjudicated bankrupt. His 
misfortunes are stated to be due to ‘‘an alteration in public 
taste in favor of a different kind of musical composition from 
that with which his name is associated.’’ For some years 
he had a retainer of # 300 a year from Messrs. Enoch. 


In German-speaking countries (Germany, Austria, and the 
principal part of Switzerland) there were 7,823 opera per- 
formances during the year 1894. Of these, 4,713 were 
performances of operas by German composers, 2,014 of 
operas by Italian composers, and 1,096 of operas by French 
composers. 


Mr. W. T. Best, who has a supreme contempt for diplo- 
mas, degrees, and titles of all kinds, says that the gift of com- 
position is not always bestowed on those whose names are 
followed by coveted letters. He has just seen an organ piece 
bristling with errors, and emanating from a belettered com- 
poser. 


It is well known that Pachmann, the celebrated pianist, is 
in the habit of talking to his audiences. His latest ‘‘remarks” 
were made ata Berlin concert. He got out in one part of 
the Schumann ‘‘Carnaval,”’ and so treacherously did his mem- 
ory treat him that do what he might he could not find himself 
again. After trying three times in vain, Pachmann suddenly 
jumped to his feet and shouted, ‘‘ Never mind, never mind; 
bravo, Pachmann, you played lovely anyhow!” This exhi- 
bition so flabbergasted the audience that at the first moment 
there was a complete silence, and people looked at each other 
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in mute astonishment; then the humor of the situation broke 
in upon them, and they began to applaud vigorously, and 
recalled the little Chopinzee. 


Samuel Pepys was evidently a Sol-faist. He did not be- 
lieve in teaching singing by ear. He writes in his diary, 
March 12, 1666, ‘‘At noon home, and there find Mr. Good- 
groome, whose teaching of my wife only by singing over 
and over again to her, and letting her sing with him, and not 
by herself, to correct her faults, | do not like at all, but was 
angry at it.” 

Of course Mr. Stead’s request for ‘‘hymns that have helped 
me” has been caricatured. The following are among the sug- 
gestions. Dr. Jameson, ‘‘Hold the fort, for | am coming”; 
Jabez Belfour, ‘‘There is a happy land, far, far away”; Alfred 
Austin, ‘‘How welcome was the call’; Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
‘*Shall we gather at the river.’’ On hearing the phrase, Mr. 
Labouchere is said to have remarked ‘‘no bzm has helped me 
—only a ber.” 


Mr. August Wm. Hoffman, the well-known music-teacher 
and composer, of St. Louis, announces that his new opera 
‘“The Red Fez” will be given its first performance in St. 
Louis during the coming summer. Prof. Hoffman was born 
in Mannheim thirty years ago. He was graduated at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart, under Drs. Lebert 
and Stark, and Profs. Pruckner and Faist. He was also a 
private pupil of Kalliwoda and Vincent Lachner. He came to 
America in 1883. Some of his compositions are very popu- 
lar. 








MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


Miss Ellen Beach Yaw and her company appeared in two 
concerts at Central Music Hall, March 2. Miss Yaw was a 
disappointment to the critics. 


Mrs. Nellie Bangs-Skelton, pianist, and her company, gave 
a very interesting concert at Steinway Hall on February 24. 
Mrs. Ruth Lileston-Bangs, a very charming vocalist, assisted 
in the program, also W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist. 


The fifteenth program of the current season was rendered 
by the Chicago Orchestra on February 21 and 22, at the 
Auditorium. The soloist on this occasion was Mme. Ma- 
terna. The program consisted chiefly of Wagner numbers. 


A request program was given by the Chicago Orchestra, 
under Mr. Thomas’ direction, February 28 and 29. The pro- 
gram included the ‘‘Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1, March, from 
‘*Tannhauser,” and the dances from ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” by Ed- 
ward German. 


The Students’ Musical Club gave its first public concert as 
an organization February 20, at Central Music Hall, under 
the direction of W. L. Tomiins. The assisting soloists were 
Plunket Greene, bass, W. H. Williamson, organist, W. C. 
E. Seeboeck, pianist, and W. F. Hypes, tenor. 


Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, our great pianist, in conjunction 
with Franz Ondricek, the eminent Bohemian violinist, ap- 
peared in Central Music Hall on Thursday, March 5, and 
Saturday afternoon, March 7. This concert was given under 
the management of F. Wright Neuman, of the Star Lecture 
Course. 

The Apollo Club presented a part-song concert at their 
third concert in the Auditorium on March 12. The Morn- 
ing and Evening Hymn, of Rheinberger, and ‘‘ The Pil- 
grims,” of Chadwick’s, were among the numbers on the 
program. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler and Mme. Lillian Blau- 
velt were the soloists. 

The Chicago Orchestra, 100 strong, and their leader, 
Theodore Thomas, conductor, are in New York, giving it 
some real music. The Orchestra played at the Metropolitan 
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Opera-House on the evenings of March 21, 23, 25, 28, and 
gave matinee performances March 24 and 27. They will re- 
turn to Chicago by April 11. 


The Chicago Chamber Music Concerts, under the aus- 
ices of Clayton F. Summy Co., gave their ninth concert on 
Tuesday, February 25, at Central Music Hall. The Bendix 
String Quartette, assisted by E. A. MacDowell, pianist, and 
Elise Ketz, contralto, rendered a most delightful program. 
The Listemann Quartette and Emil Liebling, pianist, con- 
Stituted the tenth concert on March 10. 





HERE AND THERE. 
Prof. C. C. Case conducted musical conventions at Ve- 


nongo, Pa., the first week in March; Guys Mills, Pa., week 
of March 16; and at Waterford, Pa., week of March 23. 


Prof. J. R. Dunham conducted a two-weeks’ musical con- 
vention at Norwood, lowa, beginning February 27, closing 
with a concert March 6. Prof. Dunham is ably assisted by 
Mrs. Dunham, who is an accomplished musician. 


Dr. H, R. Palmer reports a good choir and fine sight-read- 
ing class, and ‘‘quite a marvelous harmony class” at the Flor- 
ida Chautauqua at De Funiak Springs. On his way to the as- 
sembly he stopped over at Savannah long enough to give an 
address on the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy. 


J. G. Barnard Post G. A. R. at Sheffield, Mass., will peti- 
tion the department encampment at Lowell, through its com- 
mittee, A. M. Little, W. H. Dresser, D. Boardman, Rev. J. S. 
Ellis, and H. P. Stone, to favor erecting a monument in 
Sheffield to commemorate Dr. Geo. F, Root, the composer 
of patriotic songs, who was born in that town. 


We are informed by Secretary H. S. Perkins, of the Music- 
Teachers’ National Association, that arrangements are being 
perfected to hold the next convention (the twentieth anni- 
versary) at Denver, Colo., July 7, 8,9, and 10. The invita- 
tion for the association to go to Denver was cordially ex- 
tended by Gov. McIntyre, Mayor McMurray, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Board of Trade, and the leading musicians of the 
city. Secretary Perkins can give any desired information. 
Address him at 26 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Hull's cantata, ‘‘Jephthah and his Daughter,” was given 
at Topton, Pa., February 28 and 29, under the direction of 
J. High Stauffer. Mr. Stauffer will give Root's, ‘‘ David, the 
Shepherd Boy,” at Sabina, O., about the middle of this 
month, and later at Virginia, Ill. ‘‘Jephthah” was also given 
at Alburtis, Pa., week of March 8, and was repeated March 
21. Mr. Stauffer will also produce it at Emaus, Pa., April 3 
and 4. These are excellent cantatas for popular use, and 
Mr. Stauffer is very successful in their production. 


Miss Beulah Chambers, whose advertisement appears else- 
where in this Visiror, is a teacher and organist whom we can 
heartily recommend. She received the Springer Gold Medal 
at the College of Music, Cincinnati, in 1890; graduated in 
piano in 1891, and has been teaching at the College for five 

ears. Miss Chambers has been organist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church on Fourth Street for nearly five years, and 
has appeared in many concerts. Schools or Colleges desir- 
ing an experienced teacher will do well to correspond with 
Miss Chambers. 


Mr. William Richards, the Chicago basso, recently from his 
studies with Randegger, of London, and at the RoyalAcademy 
of Music, can be engaged for concerts, oratorios, at homes, 
etc., by addressing him, care of Thomas Richards, 200 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. We have heard Mr. Richards and 
believe he will give satisfaction. 
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MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


Fe Twelfth May Musical Festival will be held at Music 

Hall, Cincinnati, commencing Tuesday evening, May 19, 
1896, and closing Saturday night, May 23. 

There will be five evening concerts, one on each evening 
of the festival, and two afternoon concerts, on Thursday and 
Saturday: 

The great choral works will be performed at the evening 
concerts. The afternoon concerts will be devoted to orches- 
tral works and to solo numbers by some of the artists engaged 
for the festival. During the past winter the great Music Hall 
has been entirely remodeled at an expense considerably in 
excess of $100,000. It will be, without exception, the most 
beautiful of all the music halls in the country, and the most 
perfectly adapted for this purpose. 

The hall will be reopened by the festival, no previous per- 
formance being permitted in it. As a fitting celebration of 
the reopening of the hall, the Festival Board this year pre- 
sents a stronger array of soloists than has ever appeared in 
Cincinnati at any great musical entertainment. 

The festival, as has been the case with all the previous 
ones, will be under the direction of Theodore Thomas. The 
orchestra will be the celebrated Chicago organization, which, 
by keeping constantly employed during the past five years, 
he has brought to a standard of perfection equaled by no 
other in this country. The May Festival chorus of five hun- 
dred trained voices will be heard at all the evening concerts. 

The price of season tickets for the festival, including re- 
served seats to all concerts, $12. Tickets detachable, and 
accepted separately. Tickets may be secured, and all infor- 
mation obtained by addressing the Cincinnati Musical Festi- 
val Association, Cincinnati. 

The auction sale of reserved seats to those holding sub- 
scribers’ tickets only, will commence Tuesday, April 27, at 
10 o'clock, at College Hall. 

The association desiring to secure an advance subscription 
for season tickets, decided to limit this subscription to 2,000 
tickets, and have obtained nearly 1,800 of them. This, 
however, does not prevent the sale of season tickets after 
the auction sale. 

Full programs will be given in the May Visiror. 


SOUSA. 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA and his famous band gave two 
concerts in our city on the afternoon and evening of 
Monday, March 16. In an interview with a reporter of 

the Times-Star he gave some hints of his aims and ambi- 
tion, which will, we are sure, be of interest to our read- 
ers: 

‘*His seasons for the past two years have been of about fifty 
weeks each. This year it extends from January to Septem- 
ber, and then, he says, they are all going to take a vacation 
for a time. He himself will go to Europe to look over 
the ground for a continental tour. Everywhere they have 
played to phenomenal business, having to turn people 
away. He said he would play no more at expositions, as 
his great band is beyond the adjunct phase. He spoke of 
his many successful marches, and said that the march that 
was the most popular, and bringing him the most revenue 
today was the new ‘‘King Cotton” march. It was being 
played everywhere, and brought him fifty dollars a day in 
royalties. He invited the attention of the critical to the 
playing of the Fourteenth Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt), in 
which he declared he would not yield the palm to the finest 
symphony orchestra. He said his ambition was to become 
eminent as an American composer, and that not in the line 
of marches. 

‘“**Four weeks from today,’ said he, ‘my new opera, ‘‘ El 
Capitan,” will be brought out in Boston by the DeWolf 
Hopper company. I! have a letter from the manager, in 
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which he says the first and second acts in rehearsal have 
produced a delightful impression, and they are in great 
hopes for complete success. Of course, though, ! am in 
great worry about it. I wrote the music, not the libretto. 

‘I have in shape now an oratorio founded on the Acts 
of the Apostles, which | hope some day soon to produce. 
It is in two grand divisions. One deals with the crucifixion, 
and the second begins with the command of Christ to his 
disciples to go into all the world. | am sorry that my name 
is so closely connected with my marches, for my composi- 
tions cover about every field of effort of march, waltz, ‘‘Te 
Deum,” opera, oratorio. | have hopes that my highest and 
best work is yet to come. 

‘**] have written works that | know are grammatically 
correct and whose melodies are healthy, and those are the 
two great desideratums in criticising a composer's work. 
So critics may say that they do not like my compositions, 
but they can not apply to my detriment the just criticism 
of correct grammar and healthy melody. A man may write 
a story that is correct in its grammar and its theme healthful ; 
that is, he does not draw upon unreal conditions to build his 
story, and so he has written a good novel. You may say 
you do not like it, but you can not say it is a bad or poor 
novel.’ ”’ 


THE SITE CHOSEN FOR DR. ROOT’S MEMORIAL 
MONUMENT. 


AKE-FRONT PARK, Chicago, is the committee's unan- 

+ imous choice for the location of the memorial, and in 
this picturesque spot the dead song-writer’s monument will 
have a fitting abiding-place. 

It has been resolved that American talent shall alone treat 
this purely American subject. If returns warrant it, the fig- 
ure of the composer, with scroll in hand, will be surrounded 
at the base with an allegory representative of his most 
prominent songs. It only remains for the people of the 
United States at large to say how much justice will be done 
to these plans. 

The committee has arranged for informal meetings to be 
held daily at its headquarters, 225 Dearborn Street—a sure 
guarantee of its earnestness and Zeal in the endeavor to 
establish a fitting memorial to that singer of stirring songs 
whose name is endeared forever to the hearts of the people 
of the United States. 

An appeal is to be made to the public at large, through 
the medium of the Associated Press, for funds. 

The sums subscribed will be placed in charge of Mr. Ly- 
man J. Gage, president of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, who will act as treasurer and custodian of the fund. 

A specific call will be extended to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and the application will be forwarded from the 
army headquarters. 

The Loyal Legion and the music trade of the country 
have been specially requested to subscribe to the fund. 

The women’s clubs of Chicago and prominent social or- 
ganizations have already promised support. Mrs. L. A. 
Coonley, and members of the various women's clubs, will 
outline a plan by which Chicago society, and that of other 
cities, can be reached. 

War-song concerts will be given and the proceeds de- 
voted to the fund. 

David Blakely, manager of Sousa’s Band, has already made 
favorable overtures to the promoters, and Theodore Thomas, 
it is said, will also be asked to cooperate with the move- 
ment. 

Subcommittees are to be established among the music- 
trade fraternity in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and all principal cities. E. V. Church, secretary of 
the Root Monument Association, will receive the subscrip- 
tions and turn them over to Lyman J. Gage. 
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SUMMER 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


SILVER LAKE, N. Y. 
In connection with the great assembly. 


Perley Dunn-Aidrich, Director. 
Assistant teachers in all branches. 
Greatest Summer Music School in the 
country. 
Clementine DeVere, Soprano. 
Mary Louise Clary, Contralito. 
Ericson Bushnell, Bass. 
——, Tenor. 


Chorus from many cities and towns in west- 
ern New York—over 500 voices. Send for 
circulars to 


PERLEY DUNN-ALDRICH, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





ORCHESTRA LEADER'S GUIDE 


A collection of first violin parts of popular dance 
and concert music by celebrated authors. No. 
Price 81.25. 


ORCHESTRA LEADER'S GUIDE, NO. 2 


Contains the first violin parts of all the dance mu 
sic, folio size, which has been published by this 
house. Price $1.25. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SELECTIONS 
From the new comic opera written for Lillian Rus- 
sel, entitled 


THE GODDESS OF TRUTH. 


Words by Stanislaus Stange. 
Music by Julian Edwards. 
This book contains the gems of the opera. 
Price 50 cents, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalognes, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 


Ss. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS 


VOL. 5. 


Consisting of pieces for all the general services of 
the Church, and for the special seasons of Christmas, 
Easter, Thanksgiving, ete., etc. 

Vol. 5 is the latest addition to the most popular 
series of anthem books ever published. 

Price $1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


«~DR. ROOT’S LAST WORKS ~ 


OUR FLAG, 


WITH THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


A Patriotic Cantata for School and Choir. 


Written by LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. 
Composed by GEORGE F. ROOT. 








This is one of the two cantatas upon which Dr. 
Root was engaged at the time of his death. It con 
tains some of his best work, and can not fail to 
inculcate a love of country in the hearts of young 
and old. It will be especially useful for Public 
School exhibitions. 


PRICE, - 30 cents. 


THE STAR OF LIGHT. 
A Sacred Cantata for Adults. 


Words by JAMES STUART B0GG. 
Music by GEORGE F. ROOT, 


(and Frederic W. Root, who contributed last four numbers.) 





This work tells the story of the Birth of Christ, 
the following of the Star by the Wise Men from 
the East, the appearance of tne Angels to the Shep 
herds, and other events of that wonderful night. 
The music is varied and very effective, consisting 
of solos, choruses, quartets, trios, ete. Written in 
the pleasing style for which Dr. Root was so famous. 


PRICE, - 40 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


SEND ORDERS DIREGT TO US 
‘Darling Mabel,” 


AND THE OTHER SONGS BY 


W. P. CHASE, of Des Moines, lowa. 


EATON’ 


AND OTHER COMPOSITIONS BY 


FRANKLIN EATON, of Peoria, Ills. 


AS WE ARE NOW 
THE SOLE PUBLISHERS. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


Guitar, Mandolin, 
and Banjo Studies, 


The Cream of Study Material for Pianoforte. 


Graded Materials for Pranofort. 


By W. 58. B. MATHEWS. 


EIGHT GRADES, FOUR VOLUMES. Two Grades In Each. 
Price of Each Volume, $1.00 


In response toa demand which every year becomes 
more pressing, we have had prepared a new sifting 
of the standard Material for Piano Study. Out of the 
thousands of Etudes, good, bad, and indifferent, the 
best writers have been retained; and out of the hun 
dreds of Studies by the chief writers oaly the few 
very best are used. 

The teacher will note that the volumes here offered 
are more than twice as large ahd comprehensive as 
those of any other collection before the public. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 





CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





MUSIC— 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 


W. S. B. Matuews, Editor. 
8. 8. MATHEWS, Manager. 


Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
Address 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 


1402-8 Auditorium, - - Chicago. 


More than 10,000! 


The Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of Music 
by W. S. B. Mathews and Emil Liebling 


is beyond question the most complete and perfect 
book of the kind published. It contains 


OVER 10,000 


definitions of words and terms used in music. Many 
of the definitions are encyclopeedic in character, so 
full and exhaustive are they (for instance, a full page 
is devoted to the word Sonata). The explanations 
are up to date in every particular, embodying, as they 
do, the results of the latest thought and investigation 
of musical thinkers and scientists the world over. 

Besides the definitions, which of course form the 
bulk of the 240 es of which the book is composed, 
the following subjects are treated of separately, and 
at length, and in a most interesting manner. 


Summary of Musical Notation, 
Musical Forms and their Classification, 
Rules of Pronunciation, etc., etc. 


The Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary is indeed 
a Musical Vade Mecum, and should be the constant 
companion of every one interested in music, 
whether professional or amateur. 


Bound in Cloth. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


THE STORY OF — 
A MUSICAL LIFE, 


an Autobiography by Geo. F. Root. Not only those 
who knew and loved his music, but those who were 
privileged to know and love the musician, will value 
now more than ever this record of a life single in aim 
and successful in purpose. The recent death of the 
composer makes everything about him'more interest- 
ing, and brings to mind forgotten stories of his life 
old familiar tunes that were his, and many cherished 
memories that had lain in the lavender of bygone 
years. Mr. Root’s music touched the sympathies of 
the English heart, as well as those of his home people, 
and his music he himself found on his last visit to 
England as popular there as in his own country, one 
of his earlier cantatas having been the first American 
work of the kind to be printed by an English pub- 
lisher. 

The charming style in which the book is written is 
indescribable; it must be read to be fully appreciated. 
Dr. Root’s life was closely woven into the musical 
history of our country,and his book is a valuable 
record of the men and music of his day. 


PRICE $1.25. 














PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINUINNATL NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


246-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete =,» 

. . Offices in the West. . 
Makes a specialty of the 
*“. ‘%s Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.'s work is done by this house 
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